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as to letting the interested public know what 

I art works cost it is gratifying to see that a 

I priced catalogue has been issued for the show 

of the Taos Artists at the Howard Young 

Galleries. 

That conventions in exhibiting pictures 
are being loosened for the sake of practical- 
ity was illustrated again during the past 
summer when a Boston department store 
held a "window exhibition" of the work of 
Louise Upton Brumback and when the larg- 
est bank in Gloucester gave its window 
frontage to the local artists for a continu- 
ous display of "one man" shows, all of the 
pictures having the special appeal of being 
representations of local industries. The heart- 
ening thing about such displays is that it is 
making art a thing less remote from the 
people and getting them accustomed to the 
idea that art is something for them to buy 
and possess as well as look at and admire. 
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BRINGING ART HOME 

■ More and more signs appear in the art 
world of a readiness to put aside the con- 
ventions, that heretofore have governed the 
exhibiting of pictures in favor of new meth- 
ods designed to accelerate sales. And more 
and more art dealers and managers of fixed 
annual shows in art museums are concern- 
ing, themselves- with -impressing updn- artists 
the need for offering their works at prices 
that will appeal to people of average means. 
A striking instance is to be found in a state- 
ment made by Homer St. Gaudens to the 
newspapers of Pittsburgh before he left for 
Europe in October, speaking as director of 
fine arts of the Carnegie Institute, regarding 
the standard of prices he has asked the art- 
ists, to make for a coming special exhibition 
of American paintings at the Institute. 

As an introduction, Mr. Saint Gaudens 
spoke about the slowly developing love of 
"the average class, the salaried class, for 
the refinements of the arts." As a people, 
he said, we are constantly searching for more 
intricate subjects to occupy our thoughts, 
the "movies and automobiles pall on us after 
a time," and the arts and painting are get- 
ting to be more definitely among these men- 
tal solaces. "I do not mean," he said, "that 
art is highbrow, or anything like that, but 
art offers a more intricate problem for our 
minds." And then he added this; statement, 
which is the point immediately concerning 
us and artists in general in this country: 

"And because the average class is coming 
more and more to this belief, we purpose to 
give an exhibition of the paintings of Amer- 
ican artists, the representative best in Amer- 
ican art, at the Institute this winter, and I 
am urging the artists to put a price on their 
works which will bring them within reach of 
the average class, which is the thinking and 
intellectual class and needs art in the home 
for the mind's sake." 

The significance of this declaration lies in 
the fact that the art director of one of our 
museums, who belongs to a class of men 
who are not supposed to be concerned with 
the selling of pictures, should publicly ad- 
vise our artists to "put a price on their works 
which will bring them within reach of the 
average class." The obvious implication of 
this is that prices of pictures should be low- 
ered. The American Art News does not 
propose to labor this point, for it has already 
advocated the samei thing. But it does find 
satisfaction in having its viewpoint in this 
respect upheld from so important and signif- 
icant .a quarter. In respect to our arguments 



THE PRIZE SYSTEM 

The awarding of the Potter Palmer medal 
and $1,000 to John Singer Sargent by the Art 
Institute of Chicago at its thirty-fifth annual 
exhibition of American art for his portrait of 
Mrs. Swinton, is a striking instance of the prize 
system going wrong in its essential philosophy. 
Prizes are instituted on the theory of encourag- 
ing young artists and are generally awarded 
with that aim in view. When, as in this case 
of the Potter Palmer medal and its money 
prize, such an award is made to a man who 
has won many prizes and who has the artistic 
and lay world at his feet, it can hardly be said 
that the basic theory of prize giving has been 
followed out logically, for such an award can, 
in no sense, be considered as an "encourage- 
ment." 

Art associations would do well to keep in 
mind the basic idea of the reason why prizes 
exist; and painters and sculptors who are al- 
ready famous, if they desire to have .their 
works shown at these exhibitions, might with 
good grace send them with the proviso that they 
be regarded as not competing for any of the 
awards at the disposition of the associations. 



A Symbolic Conception of Dawn 



Obituary 

FLORENCE MIX 
Florence Mix, portrait and landscape artist, 
died at Glenwood, L. I. Miss Mix was born 
in Hartford forty-one years ago and had been 
a resident of New York for the last twenty 
years. She studied in Hartford and later at 
the Pratt (Institute and the Art Students' 
League, and for eight years was head of the 
Trinity Parish Schools' Art Department and 
later was instructor of painting .at the Girls' 
School, Briarcliff Manor. Her work has ap- 
peared at many art " exhibitions. 



STEFANO BARDINI 
Stefano Bardini, a famous art dealer, is dead 
in Florence at the age of 85. Bardini was 
known as "the prince of antiquaries," his col- 
lection of antiques being housed in a palace 
in Florence which he built in Piazza Mozzi on 
the site of a demolished church. He began 
life as a painter. 



Americans in Venice 

Fred C. Frieseke and Richard Miller are the 
only Americans represented in the permanent 
collection at Palazzio Pesario, Venice. 

Joseph Pennell has twenty-seven lithographs 
and two water colors at the Venice exhibition. 

Jane Peterson leased the Casa Biondetti, 
Grand Canal, and remained there until the end 
of October. She will return to her New York 
studio about November 20. She has just sold 
one of her Venetian canvases to the well- 
known English collector, Major W. L. Arm- 
strong of Grundosburgh, Suffolk. 

Many Americans have bought pictures in 
Venice this year, among them John Barrymore, 
who is taking back to America a decoration in 
tempera by Favai. 

Grant Kingore, the New York art dealer, has 
been in Venice arranging some art shows for 
the coming season. Among them will be ex- 
hibitions by the Venetian artists, De Blass and 
Favai. 

Paul Troubetzkoy has room 36 at the Inter- 
national exhibition in Venice with forty-six 
pieces of sculpture and four oils. 

Ettore Caser also has two handsome can- 
vases at the International. One of them has 
been sold. He has a studio in Venice and will 
remain there until Spring when he expects to 
return to Winchester, Mass. 



Retrospective Shows for Paris 

PARIS — Among the Winter's exhibitions in 
Paris will be "retrospectives" of Gericault, 
Courbet and Georges Michel. 




"SUNRISE" By HAROLD F. WESTON 

In the artist's exhibition at the Montross Gallery, New York. 



CURRENT SHOWS IN 
NEW YORK GALLERIES 

{Continued from page 2) 

political caricatures, scenes in legislative bod- 
ies, and his general satires on the "human com- 
edy" of Paris. 

John Sloan, who is devoted to the human 
comedy of New York, is represented by twelve 
etchings, including his rarely seen portrait 
group called "Memories," with its admirable 
portraits of the artist himself and of Robert 
Henri. There are fifteen of Legros' etchings 
and lithographs, these last being proofs of his 
portraits of Cardinal Manning and Longfellow. 

Mahonri Young's fifteen etchings range from 
New York city scenes to the vast Southwest he 
has made particularly his own. The twelve 
prints by Forain include etchings, drypoints 
and lithographs; there are fifteen etchings by 
Whistler, and Fantin-Latour is represented by 
the largest group, thirty-five of his lithographs 
covering every phase of his expression in this 
medium. Nine etchings and one lithograph by 
Jerome Myers are completely characteristic of 
his work as are the fifteen prints by Marius 
Bauer, which include his great Amiens cathe- 
dral plate as well as his Oriental scenes. The 
twenty lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec round 
out the show, which for variety of interest has 
had few parallels in print exhibitions seen here 
in a long time. 

Young's Fox Hunting Scenes 

After years of devotion to landscape paint- 
ing Charles Morris Young has taken up Amer- 
ican fox hunting as a subject for his pictures, 
an inclination towards which he has been led 
by the circumstance of his living in the home 
town of the famous Radnor Hunt in Pennsyl- 
vania. Now he is showing, and for the first 
time in public in New York, in the Acker- 
mann Galleries, twenty-one of these fox hunt- 
ing canvases in which he combines his familiar 
mastery of landscape with the color and stir of 
riding to the hounds. 

Mr. Young's pictures in this vein have the 
distinction of making the impression of being 
"American" as well as sporting paintings, for 
nowhere else but here would one see "The Old 
Covered Bridge" with a procession of "pink"- 
coated horsemen, led by the pack of hounds, 
going through such a structure. Characteris- 
tically native, too, are the buildings in "A Meet 
at the White Horse Tavern" with its old inn 
and half-boarded horse and carriage shed. 

The snowy earth and chill air of his "Cold 
Day" is also native to our soil as are the rocky 
streams . that hounds are crossing carefully in 
their pursuit of the trail of the fox. It is 
natural to expect good landscape painting in 
this artist's pictures, but it is of additional 
interest to see how he infuses them with the 
color and stir of this sport, to the end that they 
form the finest things of the kind we have in 
American sporting pictures. 

Riding to Hounds with Hays 

Paintings, water colors and the set of fuui 
reproductions of his pictures in color entitled 
the "Millbrook Hunt Set" are shown by W. J. 
Hays, A. N. A., in the Brown-Robertson Gal- 
lery until November 13. In these charming 
outdoor hunting scenes, red-coated figures gal- 



lop over green fields after the liver-and-white 
hounds under bright blue skies, or have diffi- 
culties with impediments such as rail fences 
which sometimes create unconsciously comic 
effects, as in the case of the huntsman endeav- 
oring to "shoo" a small herd of cows off the 
line of the hunt or of a rider, new to the 
game, being halted violently by his mount 
stopping precipitously at a fence. 

.To Mr. Hays falls the unique distinction of 
introducing motor cars in the fox-hunting- field, — - 
a group of these vehicles Toeing assembled in one 
of his compositions, evidently having brought 
the riders to the meet centering at this particu- 
lar cross-roads. He preserves the verities of 
American country life by putting a Ford depot 
wagon into this group of motor cars. It is 
notable that Mr. Hays' palette ranges to a 
higher key in these pictures at .Brown-Robert- 
son's than was formerly his practice and that 
they gain in charm thereby. 

Expressionism at Dudensing's 

New York's first opportunity to see a repre- 
sentative group of paintings of the Expres- 
sionist school is afforded at the Dudensing 
Gallery through November where Ernst Mol- 
lenhauer is showing twelve canvases in this 
comparatively new vein. In a few of these 
paintings Cezanne appears to have been the 
suggestive spirit, notably in the one still life 
and in the landscape entitled "Along the Coast," 
which is reminiscent of the Cezanne in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

In all the rest Mr. Mollenhauer is the Ex- 
pressionist, pure and simple, his "Ocean" being 
represented by green forms outlined and dashed 
across by white that may be taken to represent 
the foam of breaking waves, suggestion being 
the thing sought here rather than representa- 
tion. "The Wanderer" shows a man-strolling 
along a road through a suggestion of landscape 
and "The Saga of the Sea" puts a woman's 
head against some towering forms which must 
be taken for rocks since there is a bit of green 
and white sea at the left of the composition. 

"Autumn Day" is an extremely crude compo- 
sition that may possibly be taken for a land- 
scape in connection with the title but it does 
not resemble anything that we recognize as 
landscape in even the schools that were modern 
until Expressionism arrived. In "The Life 
Saving Station" and "The House Against the 
Sun," the spectator is presented with more 
conventional compositions although all older 
ideas of beauty are absent from both of these. 
Curiously enough, the sunlight in the first 
named picture is much more brilliant than in 
the second, which aims directly at a brilliant 
sunlight effect. Mr. Dudensing has to his credit 
the giving of a show which represents this new 
school adequately. 

Pfister's American and Swiss Scenes 

Jean Jacques Pfister is showing in the Misses 
Hill Gallery, 607 Fifth avenue, until November 
18, two groups of landscape paintings, fifteen of 
which are of Californian coast scenes and an 
equal number painted in Switzerland. On our 
Western coast this artist has been chiefly con- 
cerned with shore scenes, with the inevtiable 
rocks rising above a blue-and-white sea crowned 
(Continued on page 10) 



